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_ THE CASTLE IN WHICH “L E.L” DIED. 


Tax above engraving is a correct representa- 
tion of Cape-Coast Castle—the dreary abode, 
the strange and dismal place of sojourn, and 
the fatal spot wherein that gifted being, 
>» “LE. L.,”” so melancholy closed her valua- 
ble life. As we feel assured every memento 
of that unfortunate lady possesses much in- 
terest, a fac-simile- of her autograph is also 
subjoined.. ; 

A short time previous to her death, “L.E L.” 
wrote her frieuds a description of her new 
abode; making, poor lady! the best of her 
gloomy habitation: she says, “ the castle is 
a building surrounded on three sides by the 


sea. I like the perpetual dash onthe rocks 
— one wave comes up after another, and is 
for ever dashed in pieces, like human hopes, 
that only swell to be disappointed. We ad- 
vance—up springs the shining froth of love 
or hope; ‘a moment white, and gone for 
ever.’ ‘I'he land-view, with its cocoa and-palm- 
trees, is very striking—it is like the scene in 
the Arabian Nights. The native huts I first 
took for ricks of hay, but those of the better 
sort are pretty white houses, with green blinds. 
The English gentlemen resident here have 
very large houses, quite mansions, with 


leries running round. Generally speaking, 
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the vegetation is so thick, that the growth of 
the shrubs rather resembles a wall. The 
solitude here is very Robinson Crusoeish. 
The hills are covered to the top with what we 
should call calf-weed, but here is called bush ; 
on-two of these -hills are small forts built by 
Mr. Maclean. The natives seem obliging 
and intelligent, and look very picturesque, 
with their fine dark figures, with pieces of 
the country cloth flung round them; they 
seem to have an excellent ear for music. 
The servants are very tolerable, but they take 
so many to work. The prisoners do the 
scouring, and fancy three men cleansing a 
room that an old woman in England would 
do in an hour! besides, the soldier who 
stands by, has his bayonet drawn in his 
hand. Of a night, the beauty of the sce- 
nery is remarkable; the.sea is of a silvery 
purple, and the moon deserves ali that has 

n said in-her favour. ‘The salt lakes were 
first dyed a deep crimson by the setting sun, 
and as we returned, they seemed a faint 
violet in the twilight, just broken by a thou- 
sand stars, while before us was the red-light 
beacon.” 

Mr. Joseph Dupuis, in his “ Journal of a 
Residence in Ashantee,” 1814, says, the 
effects of the sunbeams are here oppressive to 
Europeans, and the absence of the sea-breeze, 
which seldom sets in before ten o’clock, con- 
tributes much to exhaustion and indisposi- 
tion, attended with fever; that they are 
obliged, so languid does the heat render them, 
to drink cold infusions of bark, and add the 
refreshing application to restore them. Is 
it any woods that so gentle and frail a 
creature as “ L. E.L.” should sink beneath 
the vapours of such a soil of swamps, fe- 
vers, and pestilence ? liable as she was to 

Of ghastl Wok meching ¢ ture, qualms 

tt 3) im, OF rackl orture, 

of Slat dich agony.” . , 

Cape Coast Castle is the principal British 
settlement un the Gold Coast of the Gulf of 
Guinea: and is near the powerful kingdom 
of the Ashantees.. The British trade with 
‘the Gold Coast of Africa was placed by char- 
ter, in the reign of Charles II1., under the 
contronl of the African Company, whose 

“governor-general (the governor of Cape Coast 
Castle,) and council, managed the affairs of 
‘the settlement. It is well-known, when Sir 
‘Charles Macarthy was governor of Cape 
Coast Castle, he attacked the armies of 
the Ashantees, by whom he was killed, 
and his army totally defeated. They now, 
however, for the present, live on friendly 
terms with the British authorities. 

A correspondent, in the Times of January 
22, says, “ *L. KE. L.’ was subject to the most 
violent spasms in the head and stomach ; 
and when on a visit four years ago, she used 
laudanum so very carelessly, that Mrs. —— 
told her she would certainly poison herself. 
During the same visit, she received a letter 


from a gentleman, subject to similar attacks, 
telling her, “ he had received great benefit 
from taking minute portions of prussic acid.” 
Hence she determined to fly to it for relief ; 
and there is no doubt she died through her 
carelessness. She was not a melancholy sen- 
timentalist ; she was a joyous creature, with 
@ countenance radiant of smiles, and that 
—— as if trouble had never come near 
er.” 


SONG. 
I'VE HOPED IN VAIN TO MEET WITH THEE! 
BY ANDREW PARK, 
Author of “ The Queen of Merry England.”—" The 
Rocky Deep,” &c. ec. &c. 
(For the Mirror.) 


I’ve hoped in vain to meet with thee, 
Thro” years that seem’d a lifetime each ; 
But, ah! I fear that ne’er shall be, 
Unless I first the bliss hh! 
I could not own my ardent flame, 
Tho’ wildly it consumed my breast ; 
Nor have I ever breathed thy name, 
Tho’ looks have all my soul express’d ! 


When first we caught each other's glauce, 
Our hearts enjoyed youth’s suuuiest year; 
But tho’ our number’d days advance, 
At least, I feel not less sincere ! 
Matured in thought—inured to care— 
More fitted for the world’s soft guile ; 
A long-admired and faithful fair, 
Can better trust her lover’s smile ! 


Then, gentle maiden! blame me not 

If Fate has thus prolong'd our woe ; 
One hour thou hast uot been forgot, 

And there are reasons nove can know ! 
Still do I live to think of thee,— 

With longings for the blissful hour, 
When thou shalt meet and smile with me, 

Till death destroys affectiun’s power ! 


A MORNING SALUTATION BETWEEN 
SOUL AND BODY. ‘ 


BODY. 
Tx.e me, my Soul, where hast thuu been 
Wand’ ring the live long night ? 
What hast thou done, what hast thou seen, 
In the course of thy silent flight ? 


sOUL. 


I have been o'er the wide wide sea, 
Have o’er the waters crost ; 
Seeking for ever so mournfully, 
Her whom [| have lost. 
I have heen to visit the silent tomb, 
Where my hopes all buried lie ; 
Fairer flowers in my pathway bloom, 
But dearer to me, tho’ lost in gloom, 
Are those that have pass'd me by. 
I have been wand’ ring all alone, 
*Mid the ruins of happier days ; 
Fairy palaces overthrown— 
Shining visions all scatter’d and gone, 
Lost in the desolate maze. 
I have been wand’ring I know not where, 
Seeking for something that was not there, 
Comfortless, void, and vain— 
But I heard from afar the distant hum 
Of the ’wakening multitude, and I come, 
I come to thee again. 
eeepc enn 
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THE KINGDOMS OF NATURE. 


Tue origin of Natural History may be re- 
ferred to the infancy of the human species ; 
for some knowledge of the kind was neces- 
sary fur the preservation of life. Man, placed 
in the world naked and defenceless, was im- 
pelled by necessity, no less than by choice, to 
examine surrounding objects; and knowledge 
accumulated as society adyanced. The know- 
ledge of Nature may be regarded as the stem 
from which shoot, as branches, all the other 
kinds of human knowledge. 

Natural objects are divided into two great 
classes :—organic, aud inorganic. Organ- 
ized bodies consist both of solid and of fluid 
parts; contain cells filled with fluid; inhale 
finids and exhale others; are covered with a 
skin, called epédermis ; and are produced by 
other bodies of the same kind ;—so that they 
form part of a chain, reaching from the very 
origia of animals. They grow by taking 
food internally ; and this, together with the 
function of reproduction, supposes an inter- 
nal structure ; consisting of organs adapted 
for their several purposes, animated by a vital 
power. Some organic beings live only a few 
minutes; others for centuries ; but eventually 
all die. Inorganic bodies do not grow from 
internal deposition, or produce others; though 
they increase in size, and have a determinate 
form. They do not die; have no general 
covering; and their structure is arranged in 
plates (laminated). If the plates (ar la- 
melle) cross each other, cells are produced ; 
but they are empty. 

Organic bodies are divided into ptants and 
animals ;—the first having the power of being 
nourished by food, as well as the last; and 
also of producing other bodies like their own; 
but they do not possess sensation, or the 
power of moving at will. One great charac- 
teristic of animals is the possession of a sto- 
mach. This organ has been found in every 
animal which has yet been carefully exa- 
mined ;—even in those of which five millions 
exist in a drop of water. It has been the 
fashion to deny a stomach to animalcule ; 
but this is founded on mistake. 

Here, then, we have the Three Kingdoms 
of Nature ;—the Animal, the Vegetable, and 
the Mineral ;—the two first being included 
in organic bodies, and the latter consisting of 
inorganic. The study of these kingdoms 
constitutes Natural History. It has been 

divided into five parts ; comprehended in the 
sciences of Meteorology, Hydrography, Mi- 
neralogy, Botany, and Zoology. The variety 
of objects in nature is so great, that the stu- 
dent is distracted when he attempts to grasp 
the whole. The globe is the result of a great 
process of oxidization and crystallization ; 
and contains an extinct world of animals and 
plants, different from those which are at pre- 
sent living on its surface. In order to com- 
tunicate their observations to others, natu- 
E2 
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talists began to class objects according to 
their resemblances ; and, after dividing them 
into Kingdoms, they have subdivided them 
into. Classes, Orders, Genera, Species, and 
Varieties. ‘T'wo arrangements have been 
adopted ; one called natural, and the other 
artificial. The latter is useful only for ascer- 
taining the xame of any object; for it gives 
to information respecting its nature and pro- 
perties.. Cuvier’s is a beautiful natural sys- 
tem of the Animal Kingdom; and the foun- 
dation of a natural arrangement of the Vege- 
table Kingdom has been laid by Jussieu and 
others. The best artificial system is that of 
Linneus. In Mineralogy (an infant science) 
both the natural and the artificial systems are 
yet imperfect. 

That description of events which is called 
“history,” is erroneous as applied to our 
present subject. The latter has two branches; 
one of which acquaints us with the various 
objects in nature, as they really exist ; and is 
called “ Natural Description ;” while the 
other (or “ Natural History,” properly so 
called) comprehends the original state of 
natural ubjects, and the various changes they 
have undergone to the present time. Natural 
History is not to be regarded as a matter of 
idle curiosity; or merely as an elegant pas- 
time, to be pursued as a relaxation after other 
pursuits. It ¢s an elegant pastime, certainly; 
but it is much more ; for to study it fully and 
deeply, requires :uétive and attentive exercise 
of the mind. -It furnishes a rich ‘source of 
ideas for the poet. Witness Hesiod, ‘heo- 
critus, Virgil, Lucretius, and, ‘in later times, 
Milton, Thomson, and othets. It is indis- 
pensable to agriculture and mining. ‘The 
chemist ought to possess some knowledge of 
it, to enable him to discriminate the various 
substances that come under his examination. 
Much is yet to be done; for New Holland, 
Asia, and Africa, are almost unknown. 
We are but imperfectly acquainted with our 
own little kingdom ; and we have no com- 
plete mineralogieal or geological system. A’ 
knowledge of geology is often of great use to 
military officers. Even the great maps pub- 
lished by Government, are declared by Pro- 
fessor Jameson to be faulty; owing to the 
surveyors being ignorant of Gevlogy. We 
take this opportunity of acknowledging our 
obligations. to the unpublished lectures of 
this distinguished Naturalist, in the prepara- 
tion of the present sketch ; and we intend to 
borrow largely from the same source, in 
future communications on Natural History. 
By a knowledge of this interesting science, a 
traveller is enabled to seize and to commu. 
nicate « more distinct view of the countries‘he 
visits, than he who, ignorant of the subject, 
has spent a whole life in them. The latter 
will find all waste and wearisome; where 
the former finds, — 


“ Tongues in the trees ; books in the running brooks + 
Sermogs in stones ; and good in everything!" _ 
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Organic are distinguished from inorganic 
bodies by certain phenomena which are called 
vital. It is not one of these phenomena, 
but the assemblage of the whole that is called 
“life.” One of them is the property of resist- 
ing, within certain limits, the ordinary laws of 
matter. The next is that of changing other 
bodies into their own substance. This assi- 
milation is termed, in vegetables, absorption ; 
and, in animals, digestion. Another distin- 
guishing phenomenon is the mode in which 
the constituent materials of organized bodies 
are disposed ;—yiving rise to different tissues 
or textures. Another relates to their origin 
and termination. They descend from other 
living beings ; and all formed, at oue period, 
part of other bodies; before they became 
eapable of an independent existence. Their 
 agpmene is veiled in mystery; but their 

rst appearance is in germs. It was once 
thought there was no exception to these rules ; 
but the microscope, in the opinion of some 
philosophers, has lately rendered it doubtful 
in some cases. Once more, it is characte- 
ristic of organized beings (as we have already 
intimated) that their existence is terminated 
by death. They perish from the operation of 
internal and inherent causes. ‘ 

All these characters are common both to 
animals and vegetables; but there are some 
by which they may be distinguished from 
each other. To animals are added sensation 
and voluntary motion; which are called 
animal tunctions; while the others are styled 
vegetative. It is true that motions appa- 
rently voluntary exist in the Vegetable King- 
dom. The sensitive plant, for instance, 
shrinks from the touch; but all the motions 
of vegetables are to be explained on the prin- 
ciple of contraction from the application of a 
stimulus, without consciousness, and therefore 
without volition. In man, both the vegeta- 
tive and the animal processes go on; but of 
the former (such as the formation of blood) 
we are not conscious. The same thing 
occurs in the reparation of an injury. If loss 
of substance be caused by a wound, it is 
tepaired ;—a new substanee being arranged, 
without our being sensible of how it is done ; 
or, frequently, whether it is done at all. 
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SKETCHES OF PARIS.—No. III. 
The Omnituses. 


DecipEDxy the omnibuses are the most con- 
venient things in Paris. They are very agree- 
able in London, where you have a good ¢ro¢- 
toir to walk upon, and do not rua the risk 
every instant of being mashed like a flea 
against the wall, but they are far more ayree- 
able in Paris, with its large and perpetually 
flowing gutters, its uneven pavement, its nar- 
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row streets, its: perplexing intricacies, and its 
loitering cabs and coaches. Since you may 
travel for threepence from Tivoli to Bercy, 
and from Belleville to Vaugirard, beating our 
long course between the Bank and Lisson 
Grove hollow, who would make such a jour- 
ney on foot, especially in wet weather, when 
the forest of umbrellas in Paris quite bewil- 
ders you? Bourgeois, artists, merchants, nur- 
sery-maids, and even soldiers—in fact, all the 
world is to be found in the French omnibus. 
You only want six sous in your pocket at pre- 
sent to be able to ride from one end of Paris 
to the other. 

One of the great advantages in these ve- 
hicles, decidedly superior to any arrangement 
we have with our own, is the following. 
There is a kind of understanding between 
the different companies, by which means you 
can get out of one omnibus and into another, 
without paying again, presuming the first 
does not go to the point you wish, and this is 
called correspondance. We will give a pa- 
rallel instance of what would take place in 
London, if we followed the same plan. Sup- 

jose you want to go from Regent-street to the 
Flephant and Castle. There is perhaps no 
omnibus on this line, but you could go as far 
as New Bridge-street, aud then quitting this, 
enter another coming from Islington, which 
would take you tu the desired spot. 

Do not think, however, that you gain much 
time by riding in Paris; there are always 
plenty of obstacles toa speedy journey. The 
perpetual getting in and out, the crowded 
streets, the stations uf the correspondance— 
all lose many minutes in every hour. In the 
inside also you will meet with many disagree- 
ables. You are sometimes much crowded ; 
your fellow-passengers lean on you while per | 
dispose of their eternal umbrellas; you wil 
have a dirty foot placed on your boot, which 
you have just had polished on the Pont Neuf, 
at an expense of two sous; and if you have 
not unfortunately any small change, you will 
get for your nice five franc piece a perfect 
pile of copper coins, of those eccentric varia- 
tions in dirt, figure, and dimension, which 
only French sous are capable of displaying. 

Like the inhabitants of different countries, 
the internal physiognomy of these voitures 
vary according to the guartier which they tra- 
verse. In the omnibus which follows the line 
of the Boulvarts, you will generally find very 

nicely dressed companions, both gentlemen 
and ladies. Several females, and by no means 
the least pretty, will quit you at the Passage 
de L’Opera, to join the rehearsal at the Acae 
demie Royale de Musique, of Les Huguenots, 
ot Le Diable Boiteux, according as their ta- 
lents are for the chorus or ballet. If you push 
your journey as far as the Faubourg du Roule, 
divers grave persons will seat themselves by 
you. Old men of proud air and hty car- 


riage, with little bits of red ribbon in their 
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button-holes, showing that they are of the 
Legion of Honour, (which is well named, they 
being many,) do not disdain riding in an om- 
nibus. You will likewise observe that all the 
passengers have gloves, and pass their fare 
to the conducteur with acold salute. There 
#8 no noise, no conversation in these vehicles, 
nor are there many grisettes, or students—it 
is not exactly their quarter. 

If you enter an omnibus running from the 
Porte St. Martin to the Chamber of Deputies, 
the picture varies much. In the middle of 
Paris, the travellers are of all stations. There 
are tradesmen, merchants, clerks, lingeres, 
and now and then an actress or two. They 
regard and examine each other closely as 
they enter, and give place with more com- 
plaisance. It is also a rare occurrence not to 
have a conversation established between two 
persons, even if there are five or six others be- 
tween them. Their toilet is less curefully 
made, and there is more of the never mind in 
their manners. You will still see gloves, but 
they are not in the majority, and generally of 
fhet inferior order which you buy under the 
passages of the Palais Royal, and at the door 
of the Opera Comique, for twenty-nine sous 
a pair. 

In the omnibus which goes to Pére La 
Chaise from the foot of the Pont Neuf, you 
will meet many of our own nation—perhaps 
more than on any other line in Paris. You 
may know them at once by their square-toed 
bvots, and by their not touching their hat on 
entering the voiture. They are much asto- 
nished at being requested to pay as soon as 
they are seated, and do not understand the 
correspondance at all, so that when they get 
out at the Place de la Bastille, where you 
change your omnibus, instead of entering the 
other at once, they are lost in admiration of 
the great mode) of the elephant, (which will 
form a fountain one of these days, when the 
French ships come in,) and thus lose their 
place, and so have to walk on to the cemetery, 
up a long narrow street, composed entirely of 
wine-shops, and tomb-stone cutters. On re- 
turning, they have different souvenirs of the 
cemetery. Some have the Letters of Abelard 
and Heloise, purchased at the porter’s lodge 
—others have a guide to the monuments, 
which they intend to read for practice in 
French ;_ but the greater number buy wreaths 
and garlands of everlasting flowers, which only 
being used in Paris to hang on the graves of 
dead relations, the French wonder what they 
can be going to do with. 

But if you patronize one of the Dames 
Blanches, which run frem Lu Villette to the 
Place St. Sulpice, there is again another 
change inthe passengers. For your compa- 
nions you now have carmen, dames de la 
halle, or market-women, artisans, and inha- 
bitants of some of the wild regions without the 
barrier. As you approach the Rue St. Martin, 
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several grisettes will enter, but they 
nerally quit you on approaching the Quai St. 
Michel—doubtless to go towards the Rue de 
la Harpe. The chances are, you will be in- 
commoded in this omnibus by parcels, bas- 
kets, plants, and provisions ; and since the Ita- 
lians have played at the Odeon, on account of 
the destruction of their own opera-house, 
more than once we have encountered a huge 
fiddle, or a trumpet in a green bag, especially 
towards evening. Nay, you may be placed 
between two par one of whom 
will carvy a goose, or some rabbits, on her 
knees, and the other a basket of oysters. Here 
you must place yourself as you can, keeping 
a tight hold of the strap which runs along the 
roof of the omnibus until you are seated, or 
you may plump down on some butter or eggs 
with the next jolt of the vehicle. We need 
scarcely add, there are few gloves to be seen in 
these omnibuses, but the loss of them is coun- 
terbalanced by divers pairs of wooden shoes; 
and caps appear to enjoy a great superiority 
over hats and bonnets. v7. Kwups. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTIONS. 


One of the distinguishing features of the 
present age is the formation of associations 
either for the attainment or diffusion of 
knowledge, each object giving birth to its 
eculiar kind of institution. Thus we have 
lor the attainment of knowledge (by this 
term we wish to convey to our readers the 
idea of original research,) such societies as 
the “ Royal,” the “ Royal Astronomical,”’ 
the “Geological,” and others of a similar 
character, which are composed principally 
of members who devote yer to the 
arduous task of investigating Nature, un- 
folding her laws, and contributing their share 
towards the erection of the vast pyramid of 
knowledge. On the other hand, we have 
various “ Literary and Scientific Institutions,” 
which are the means of diffusing the know- 
ledge obtained by the industrious investi- 
gator of nature, among those individuals in 
whose mirds a thirst for knowledge has been 
excited—indeed the Literary Institution both 
excites the mind to inquiry, and satisfies the 
thirst thus produced. We hail the estab- 
lishment and increase of these institutions as 
a marked indication of the “ change’’ that 
society is undergoing. A change that will 
introduce (as a beautiful writer remarks,) 
‘ pleasures of a higher order, and more akin 
to genuine happiness—social pleasures, and 
pleasures of the intellect that will open 
upon, and grow upon our brethren of the 
operative class. They will find pleesures in 
books — boundless, unimugined, inexhaus- 
tible, inexpressible pleasures.’ This is the 
direct tendency of such institutions, and 
they point out to,us in a manner not to be 
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mistaken the growing desire for knowledge 
that is every where discovering itself. 

We have been led into these reflections in 
consequence of attending the opening of the 
Merropouitan Institution, now holding 
at Sulvador House, Bishopggate-street. The 
manner in which the Conversazioné was ar- 
ranged, showed. that the great object which 
the managers have in view, is to meet the 
wants of the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood—the literary wants that have been 
created by the “ advancement” of society— 
the scientific wants that have been produced 
by the great exertions made during past 
years for the advancement of science by the 
British nation, Literature, the Fine Arts, 
and Science, formed prominent features in 
the exhibition ;. thus each. class of members 
found their peculiar tastes gratified. A por- 
tion of the literature of Egypt, consisting of 
copies of the inscriptions on the Rosetta 
Stone, and impressions from various Egyp- 
tian tombs, attracted considerable attention. 
Several of the paintings were very splendid, 
the original portrait of the Queen, puinted by 
the express command of her Majesty, was a 
most interesting object; also Grace Darling 
and her father proceeding to the wreck of 
the Forfarshire; we also oubserved some 
beautiful sketches from nature, which were 
well executed. 

The contents of the tables carried us back 
in imagination to periods “‘ when man dwelt 
not upon the earth.”” Several geological 
specimens from the secondary and tertiary 
fat Soe commended scientific research to 
the inquiring mind ; and we have little doubt 
that the exhibition of the evening excited 
some ardent mind to pursue investigution ; 
and it may not be too much to hope, that 
some future Humboldt may date his first 
aspirations for scientific fame from the open- 
ing of the Metropolitan Institution, as did 
the celebrated traveller observe, “ that he 
was excited to scientific research by one 
George Wood.” While the Geological re- 
ceived delight, the Entomological was gra- 
tified by some very splendid insects from 
Brazil, and the searcher into the minute in 
nature experienced high gratification from 
the exhibition of three very powerful micros- 
copes :—thus the Institution, as before ob- 
served, ‘showed its readiness to meet the 
wants of society. 

We should, however, be much wanting in 
our duty, were we to pass over the very ex- 
cellent inaugural address, delivered in the 
theatre, by the President, Thomas Bell, Esq. 
F.R.S. F.L.S. &c. &c.; he dilated on the 
importance of the youth of the metropolis 
joining such an institution, and adverted to 
the frivolous, and even hurtful nature of 
many places of amusement which they would 
thus be prevented from attending: he also 
spoke of the library, and particularly urged 
the attention of the managers to the careful 


selection of works; he hoped it would not 
be a mere circulating library, but one that 
would be founc of great advantage to the 
members, in consequence of the gelection, 
which he was anxious should be made with 
judgment and ability ; he was also desirous 
that it should be augmented by donations, 
and observed, that he had that evening set 
the example. The address was well received ; 
and from its suitability to the occasion, we 
have little doubt of its proving of lasting be- 
nefit to the members. | 

The institution possesses reading and 
news-rooms, which are open from eight in 
the morning until eleven at night; the read- 
ing-room is well vaprsed with. the quarterly, 
monthly, and weekly periodicals, also with 
new works, and the news-room with the 
morning and evering papers, Lectures are 
delivered weekly in the theatre of the Insti- 
tution. On the 10th instant, Professor 
Vaughan delivered the first lecture “ on the 
connection between literature and the state 
of society in ancient and modern times.’’ 
The Doctor very lucidly showed that: litera- 
ture is an index to the character of the so- 
ciety that produces it; that the literature of 
a nation gives it a lasting existence, while a 
nation without literature is doomed. to be 
forgotten—he remarked, that oriental litera- 
ture is particularly characterized by its en- 
forcing the requirements of religion; and 
that however absurd the religious systems of 
the East might have been, yet through the 
medium of literature, they had a beneficial 
effect upon mankind. The Professor then 
passed on to the literature of Greece, and 
spoke of Homer as choosing for his purti- 
cular subject, “ Man;”’ he contrasted the 
literature of Greece with the oriental on the 
one hand, and the Romun on the other, and 
purticularly expatiated on the theatrical 
exhibitions of Greece, as compared with the 
exhibitions in the amphitheatre of Rome, the 
former being of « character more consonant 
with humanity than the latter, which exhi- 
bited the condition of the public mind, that 
could not be satisfied unless it feasted itself 
on the groans and agonies of the dying. He 
then took occasion to show the influence 
which these distinct characters exerted on 
the literature of the two nations. In the 
same way he contrasted the oratory and his- 
tory of Greece and Rome, and then passed on 
to modern literature. Here the Doctor di- 
lated on the influence which Christianity had 
exerted on society, and remarked that neither 
Greece nor Rome ever witnessed such a 
spectacle us his audience witnessed that 
evening. A number of persons of both sexes 
assembled to seek that intellectual gratifica- 
tion which is to be derived from literature ; 
and he traced this to the bland and human- 
izing spirit of Christianity, which elevates 
the female mind to its just level in society. 
He then proceeded to muke some observa- 
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tions on literary patronage, and remarked, 
that there had been three distinct kinds of 
patronage afforded to literary men. The 
patronage of the great and wealthy, which 
was prevalent previous to the days of Dryden 
and Pope. The patronage of the booksellers, 
which extended from the times of Dryden 
and Pope to our own boyhood ; and lastly, 
the patronage of the public, which was the 
most important, as the growing taste for lite- 
rature was now becoming so extensive, that 
a worthless book was soon forgotten, while 
one that commended itself to the feelings 
and sympathies of mankind lived in their es- 
timation ; therefore, if the audience wished 
to know the character of a book, the best 
way was to read it. The Doctor closed the 
lecture with some very appropriate remarks 
relative to the Institution, as a means for the 
further cultivation of literature ; and referred 
his audience to a large map of Europe and 
Asia, on which he pointed out the various 
spots where literature had flourished: he 
particularly directed the attention of his 
auditory to Greece, a spot that could scarcely 
be seen on the map; yet by its literature, 
that country had raised for itself an impe 

tishable monument of greatness, and by this 
means far eclipsed the surrounding nations. 
He then briefly adverted to the evils that 
had been associated with literature, and put 
the inquiry; that if the case could be made 
out that more evil than good had resulted 
from literature, should we abandon it? No: 
let us rather increase the good, that it may 
overcome the evil. But it wax well known 
that it could not be made out, and therefore 
we should go on increasing the good, and 
diminishing the evil; yea, using the weapons 
of the enemy against himself, and in this 
respect, as well as every other, “ England 
expects every man to do his duty.”’ 


COAL MINES. 
Every trade and profession has certain sig- 
nificant technicalities belonging to itself, 
which students find to constitute their chief 
difficulty on entering upon the study of them. 
The terms employed in music are at this day 
80 numerous, that a volume has of late been 
published explanatory of its hundreds of 
phrases. If the law has its thousand, physic 
is embarrassed with its ten thousand. 
scending from profession, we find every trade 
in like manner furnished with its own pecu- 
liar phrases and wor’s. The miner has, 
perhaps, if not so yreat a multitude, yet as 
great a singularity in the phrases employed 
by him, as any of the foregoing. As soon as 
you enter a pit, your ear is assailed by 
volleys of words, which till then had never 
fallen on the auscultatory nerve.—‘ Blowers,” 
and “ brattices,’? “drifts dam-doors,’’ ‘ in- 
take,” along with a hundred, other mining 
terms, constantly salute you; so that, were it 
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not for the plain English words interspersed 
between, you might imagine yourself amongst 
a modern tribe of unintelligible Troglodytes. 
Yet there are some phrases of this modus 
loquendi which are more comprehensive, if 
not more poetical than the preceding. One 
phrase certainly flavours of refinement, and 
tesembles the Greek method of personifying 
inanimate objects, and enduing stock and 
stone with powers of utterance and vocabi- 
lity. Thus, sometimes when the free circu- 
lation of the air is stopped, it naturally at 

such times passes by the nearest passage to 

the furnace, seeking to relieve itself at every 

crevice it can find. These stoppages are 

termed “ callings,” because if an interruption 

has taken place anywhere, the stopping be- 

gins to sing or call, that is, gives indication 

of an interruption in the air-course, and so 

does every stopping in the same line, all of 

them making a whistling noise; and the 

instant such an effect is discovered, the party 

discovering it, cally, ‘ Holloa, there is some- 

thing wrong, the doors are ‘ calling.’ ”’ 

Many other instances might be adduced of 

similar verbal peculiarities, the foregoing 

however serves as a specimen. 

It appears that in some cval-mines the 
labour is unusually difficult, and instances 
have been known where men have rather 
thrust themselves where danger was momen- 
tarily impending, so that they might work 
with comparative ease. What are termed the 
“ fiery pits,” are those where danger is immi- 
nent, and wherein five minutes the breath of 
life may be remedilessly taken away. Thus 
a workman has been known to go from a pit 
that was not fiery into one that was fiery; 
exclaiming at the same time, “I would 
rather be working at the other pit than at 
this, for it is such hard work’’: the coal being 
hard and gritty, and dreadfully difficult to 
work: but it was far less dangerous than the 
other, in consequence of being bad coal: he 
said, therefore, he would rather work in the 
fiery pit on account of the ease with which 
he worked than in the safe pit. 

One of the most dangerous things atten- 
dant on an explosion in a mine, is the great 
quantity of carbonic acid which is left 
behind. It is rarely that a light can be kept 
in on its approach. Sometimes too it is so 
abundant, that, in the course of an hour, 
thousands of yards of space are filled with 
this gas. In parts of a mine strongly venti- 
lated, black damp may be seen running in a 
parallel line close by the air-course, where it 
travels so rapidly, that no workman can keep. 
acandle in. If a workman accidentally place 
his head less than a yard from the free cur- 
rent, he is almost sure to fall a victim to it, if 
not immediately removed. When a miner 
has been struck by the black-dump, they im- 
mediately run him to the air-pit or shaft, 
place him in the basket, and have him wound 
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td revive him is to cut a‘hole out of the eart 
at thesurfacé, and place him with his face 
downwards: this’ generally, though not in 
every ‘case, restores the checked animation. 

Owing té the escape of inflammable gas, 
and the noxious ‘state of the water, a stream 
underground in these pits'may be caused to 
boil hke hot water. At such times it is 
common for the females, the workmen’s 
wives and daughters, to go down to the 
stream with the washing they have to per- 
form for their families, After digging a 
hole in the side of the stream, about ten or 
twelve inches deep, they fill it with pebbles, 
stones, &c., and then put'a candle to it» by 
this means they have plenty of boiling water 
without further trouble, or the expense of 
fuel. 

It is a remarkable fact, affirmed by miners, 
that coal at the pit’s mouth burns a great 
deal more freely and brilliantly, and the com- 
bustion is much better, than after they have 
had sea-voyages, as is the case with coals 
brought for instance from the North of Eng- 
land to this metropolis. This arises from 
the moisture of the cual. If all coal were to 
be dried in ovens, it would exhaust much the 
bitumen which it contains ; it does not burn 
so freely and powerfully unless there is a 
bulk of it. “One single coal will not burn at 
all; put two together and they assist each 
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other; they reflect their own heat, and give. 


it out to each other; but if these two coals 
ate perfectly dry they will not burn so well. 
If coal for domestic use is put partly into a 
damp cellar and partly into a dry cellar, it 
will burn very differently in the samé house, 
and the bitumen of the coal is best preserved 
by water or dampness. This fact is worthy 
of being noted by housekeepers. 

It is curious to observe, how even in the 
subterranean recesses of these mines, the 
scale of, rank and precedencies goes. The 
lowest grade are the trap-door keepers: boys 
who atténd to the doors, to open and shut 
them to let the workmen in and out. The next 
in class and age are the “ rolley-drivey,” 
who are stouter boys, about twelve or fourteen 
yeats of age; there are drivers of horses, 
which convey coals from the crane to the 
bottom of the shaft. The‘next grade is that 
of boys called “ putters,” who fill ‘the coal 
from the hewers; their ages vary from fifteen 
to twenty-three years. To these follow the 
miners them<elves. Then comes the “ de- 
puty,”” who acts under the direction of the 
© overman.” Then comes the “ under- 
viewer” who descends the mine daily to see 
that the mine everywhere is rightly attended 
to, and over him is the “ viewer,” or chief 
superintendant or manager. These together 
constitute the administration of a well-ordered 
and regularly-conducted coal-mine. 

W. ArcHer. 


The Bnaglish Bijou Almanack, for 1839. 


Tax preas have been so lavish in their praises 
of the English Bijou Almanack, that we are 
left without words to express our admiration 
of that interesting literary and pictorial Mor- 
ceau, All that is left for us to say is, that 
it is « Gem, although “ no bigger than an 
agate-stone on the fore-finger of an alder- 
man,’’ is nevertheless embellished with pore 
traits of the Duchess of Kent, Lady Bles- 
sington, Madame Pasta, Duke of Wellington, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, and Beethoven, with 
poetical effusions from the pen of our la- 
mented “ L. E. L.;” together with a com- 
plete almanack. Really this /¢t/e chronicle 
is a great curiosity, and not unworthy of 
being placed in the library along with the 
mighty folio; fur we must remember, that 
Nullam virtus respuit staturan ; 
besides, the puet also tells us 
To prize little things, nor think it ill 
at men smill thifgs preserve. 

We shall transcribe the words of The 
Faréwell, which L. E. L. wrote for this 
tome a short time previous to her leaving the 
‘© Home of her Fathers :’” 


Farewell, 
My little fairy chronicle, 
The prettiest of my tasks, farewell ! 
Exe other eyes shall meet this line, 
Far other records will be mine; * 
How many miles ot trackless sea 
Will roll bétween my land and me! 
1 said thine elfin almanack 
Should call all pleasant hours back ; 
Amid those pleasant hours will none 
Think kiudly ov what I hav. done ? 
Then, fairy page, I leave with thee, 
Some memory of my songs and me. 


KAVA TREE. 


Tus part of the valley which we visited, was 
densely covered with the celebrated tree, 
known in the South Sea Islands by the name 
of Kava, here also called, from its ungrateful 
taste, kauakaua, or bitter ; its height 3s about 
twenty feet, with a leaf of bright green, similar 
to the laurel tribe; its leaves, when crushed, 
yield an aromatic fragrance. Several of the 
palm tribe raised their tall heads above the 
surrounding foliage. 

One tree was pointed out to me as peculiar 
to this spot, and stated by the natives, who 
accompanied me, and whose residences were 
at far distant settlements on the coast, as 
growing only in this valley ; it was in height 
thirty-five feet, with spreading branches, 
frondiferous, and of a similar colour to a 
species of phillanthus, that is found in large 
quantities near the beech. The tree is nue 
ciferous, and bore at the time clusters of 
early berries, which, when in a mature state, 
are dried by the natives, and used as beads. 
—Polack’s New Zealand. ' 
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‘1 HE PORTCULLIS IN ROCHESTER CASTLE. 


The raised portcullis’ arch they pass, 
The wicket with its bars of biass, 

The eotrance long and low ; 
Flanked a: each turn by loopholes strait, 
Where bowmen might in ambush wait, 
(If force or fraud should burst the gate,) 

To gall an eutering fue. 

Lord of the Isles. 


Tax figure of this ancient engine of military 
defence is rendered familiar to every inhabi- 
tant of the metropolis as the armorial emblem 
of the City of Westminster ; and from its con- 
stant occurrence among the decorations of 
edifices built or repaired by the Lancastrian 
monarchs, (whose badge it also formed, in 
allusion to the sovereignty uf Castile, assumed 
by John of Gaunt,) as at Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel. 

Its existence may be traced from a very re- 
mote period ; and so extensively was it em- 
ployed in the middle ages, down to the latest 
period of the feudal system, that most of the 
castles remaining in this country, and other 
parts of Europe, furnish instances of its 
use. The name is a mere corruption of the 


French porte coulisse, signifying a door 
sliding in a grove,* of which the Tower of 
London affords more than one example, where 
the ponderous frame, with its teeth of jagged 
iron, may be partly seen below the arch in 
the manner shown in the accompanying cut, 
which represents the portal of Rochester 
Custle, sketched during a recent visit to that 
august and venerable ruin. It is viewed from 
the interior of a smailer tower on the north 
side of the keep, “ forming,”’ says Mr. Britton, 
“a sort of vestibule to the chief entrance 
doorway to the first floor, and this is ap- 
proached by a flight of steps, commencing at 
the western side, and returning round the 
corner. This part, as well as every otl-er por- 
tion of the tower, was calculated to afford 
advantage and security to its inhabitants: for 
at the time of its erection, kings, bi-hops, 
barons,’ and all classes of society, were per- 
petually engaged in warfare, either foreign or 
domestic. Thus we find, on a careful exami- 


® Vide Britton’s Dicti 'y, a most work 
op the etymology and application of ancieut terms. 
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nation of this furtress, that its walls, doors, 
windows, as well as the external stairs of ap- 
ptoach, were designed and constructed to 
repel assailants, and to protect the inha- 
bitants. 

The first ascent was by a flight of twelve- 
or thirteen steps, leading round the north-west 
angle, to an arched doorway, beneath which 
a flight of seven steps led forward to a draw- 
bridge, that connected with the arched gate- 
way to the entrance tower: this opened into 
the vestibule, between which and the keep 
there were no other avenues of communication 
than by a third arched passage in the thick- 
ness of the wall. This latter inlet to the body 
of the keep, was defended by a massive door 
and portcullis, the hinges and grooves of 
which remain; and in the roof are openings 
for the purpuse of showering missiles on the 
heads of assailants. The portcullis, of which 
the windlass and attendants were concealed, 
seems to have been applicable rather as a pre- 
cautionary device against surprise, (as the 
entrance conld be thus closed when it might 
have been impossible to shut the gates,) than 
as a permanent barrier, it being inferior, in 
point of resistance to external force, to the 
solid studded gate, with its “beam, and bolt, 
and chain,’”’ which is in most instances found 
in connection with it. The ruse-de-guerre 
by which the castle of Linlithgow was 
forced by Binnock, a partigan of Brace, in 
the early part of the fourteenth century, af- 
fords, in the language-of Sir Walter Scott, a 
well-drawn portrait of the warfare of the 
period. “ Accustomed to supply the gar- 
tison with forage, Binnock concealed eight 
armed Scots in his wain, which was appa- 
rently loaded with hay. He employed a 
strong-bodied bondsman to drive the waggon, 
and he himself walked beside it, as if to see 
his commodity safely delivered. When the 
cart was in the. gateway, beneath the port- 
cullis, Binnock, with a sudden blow of an 
axe which he held in his hand, severed the 
harness which secured the horses to the wain. 
Finding themselves relieved from the draught, 
the horses: sprang forward, Binnock shouted 
a signal word, and at the same time struck 
down the porter with his axe. .The armed 
men started from their concealment among 
the hay—the English attempted to drop the 
porteullis, or shut the gate; but the loaded 
wain prevented -alike the fall of the one and 
the closing of the other. A party of armed 

Scots, who lay in ambush waiting the event, 
rushed’ in at the shout of their companions, 
and the castle was theirs.” 

Still further ingenuity would, however, have 
been required in some cases, as at Warwick 
Castle, which had two portcullises, at a cun- 
siderable distance frum each other; and at 
Carnarvon there were four. 

Coningsbro’ Castle has been remarked asa 
Singular instance of the omission of the port- 


cullis ; but Hurstmonceaux, and perhaps some 
others, are equally unprovided, the protection 
of a draw-bridge being probably deemed suf- 
ficient. 
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THE LATE MR. DELPINI, THE CLOWN OF 
COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


Many anecdotes ure told of this celebrated 
master of posture and grimace, but none ex- 
hibits his eccentricity in a more ludicrous 
point of view than the following, which was 
one evening related at Brooks’s by Mr. 
Sheridan, .when the Prince and Duke of 
York, who knew Delpini well, were pre- 
sent. 

It should be premised, that several mem- 
bers of the royal family, and particularly the 
Prince of Wales, had pressed Sheridan to 
procure the insertion of Delpini’s name in 
the books of the Theatrical Fund, in order 
to secure a provision for his old age. Mr. 
Sheridan did all in his power to promote the 
object in question; but one grand difficulty 
was started in the course of the negociation, 
which even his influence could not well re- 
move :—this was, that as Mr. Delpini was 
merely a clown, he could not be admitted; 
for the laws of the society forbade relief to 
any but such as were accustomed to speak 
on the stage. A remedy, however, was at 
length suggested, viz.:—that a few words 
should be written in the forthcoming pan- 
tomime, for Delpini to repeat; and thus he 
was to rank among the Garricks and the 
Kembles of the day. 

The words in question were only three in 
number ; and they were to be uttered by 
Delpini in the character of a Magician, at 
the instant that Harlequin and Columbine 
were in the act of embracing: they were— 
‘* Pluck them asunder !?’ 

Big with the expectation of his pension, 
but more so with the importance of his new 
character, Delpini repeated the above short 
sentence on every occasion, for several 
weeks, and with every possible variety of 
accent and intonation. 

There was not a performer in the theatre 
whom he did not apply to to hear him re- 
hearse his part ; so that, at,length, every one 
voted him a complete dore. 

The gentleman whose applause he was 
most anxions to obtain was Mr. Kemble; 
and, whenever he met him behind the scenes, 
in the passages, or in the green-room, he 
caught hold of him by the arm, or bya 
button, and held him fust, until he had re- 
peated the important words with soitable 
gesture und action. 

One night, as Kemble was standing beside 
the wing, helmeted and buskined as Corio- 
lanus,.and, with truncheon in hand, prepar- 
ing to lead the Volsci forth to battle, Del- 























pini made his appearance, and thus addressed 
the Roman hero :— 

“ Mistare Kembel, I am very glad I av 
found you, sare: you sal see me rehearsal 
my part.” 

“Not now,’’ answered Kemble, “ it is 
impossible, Mr. Delpini, do not you see that 
[ am just going on the stage ?”—*“ But,” 
persisted Delpini, “I sal not detain you 
sure un moment, you sal see dat I pro- 
pounce mon charactere, proprement, and vid 
de propere emphasis. on de lust veard.” 

“ Well, well!” replied Kemble, pettishly, 
‘begin, begin; I must go on the stage di- 
rectly.” sal not detain you, sare,’’ re- 
turned Delpini, as he leaned on his right 
leg, and threw out his. arm at an angle of 
forty-five degrees. Then infusing into his 
countenance all the imitative rage which it 
was cupable of expressing, he bellowed out, 
“ Plock dem assondere!?? Poor Kemble, 
the muscles of whose face had been screwed 
up to the most heroic pitch, felt his risible 
chord so tickled by Delpini’s ludicrous pro- 
Dunciation and manner, that, at that instant 
receiving his cue of entrance, he was forced 
to turn his head aside from the audience for 
nearly a minute, before he could address his 
troops without laughing. 

“ On the night when Delpini had to per- 
form his part on the stage, it was worse and 
yon he roared out, ** Massondere, plock 
et ! ” 

This ludicrous termination of his arduous 
labours, made the theatre echo with laugh- 
ter, both behind and before the curtain; and 
poor Delpini retired behind the scenes in a 
state of discomfiture. However, being a 
little recovered, he said to several-of the per- 
formers who came up to condole him, their 
sides shaking with laughter— Nevere mind, 
ladies and gentlemens :. dose may laugh dat 
lose; Lav win, and sal laugh to myself. J 
av gain de pension, by Gar! and I care no- 
ting at all for nobody !??—The Clubs of 
London. 





Arts anv Sciences. 





ON CONSTRUCTION, AND THE USE OF IRON. 
Read befure the Architectural Society, on Tuesday, 
Dec. 4, 1838, by R. E. Philips, Esq., Member. 
Tue great end of all the arts is that of making 
an impression on the imagination and feel- 
ing. That imitation of nature: frequently 
does this, I believe will be readily admitted ; 
but that on some occasions it fails, I conceive 
will also be conceded ; the true tests of the 
arts, therefore, dues not rest solely upon the 
production of a true copy of nature, but whe- 
ther it answers the end of art, which is to 
produce a pleasing effect on the mind. Ar- 
chilecture does not rank itself under the 
banners of an imitative art; but, like music 
and poetry, appeals directly to the imagina- 
tion. There is in architecture an inferior 
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branch of art, in which the imagination has 
no concern ; it does not lay claim to its appel- 
lation as a polite and liberal art from its 
usefulness, or as an accessory to our wants 
and necessities; but from higher and loftier 
principles, we are convinced that a man of 
genius would render it capable of inspirng 
sentiment, and of filling the mind with great 
and sublime ideas. The influence ‘of the fine 
arts upon the intellectual and moral character 
of a people, their utility and their valne, as 
conferring upon a stnte in which they are 
justly appreciated as the highest proof of 
civilization, are considerations which cannot 
be too much entertained. Persons are too 
apt to regard the art of design as a mere 
elegance, as the sign of wealth rather than 
the production of wisdom, and as’ more the 
effect of pleasure than utility. It may be 
well for the members of our profession to con- 
sider what means and materials are in their 
hands, that may prove conducive to these 
ends, and whether this art has not in its 
power to address itself to the imagination by 
more ways than those usually adopted by 
architects. That the mere theoretical archi- 
tect combines those qualificatiins, has not, 
I think, been proved in the buildings of the 
ancients, for J imagine that many of the 
deformities observable in the buildings of 
Greece and Rome have arisen from their 
ignorance of construction, and the modes 
adopted to supply that deficiency, some of 
which have been contrary to every rule of 
beauty and convenience. The strength ard 
duration of their erections may, I think, be 
attributed to the goodness of the materials, 
and the quantity used, rather than any prac- 
tical display of mechanical skill: and, at the 
same time, I cannot help regretting that at 
the present day, when the flourishing ap- 
pearance of the arts would lead us to look for 
a display both of the one and the other, a sad 
deficiency exhitits itself, and especially when 
we are continually hearing the former decried, 
the latter so much commended. 

To the Gothic architects we ate consi- 
derably indebted for the unity of both, for in 
their works they exhibit a lightness, an art 
and boldness: of execution, clearly proving 
that neither the singly practical or theoretical 
architect will ever exhibit to the mind a 
pleasing object for its contemplation, unless 
the union of the two becomes apparent to the 
imagination by the working of its effects. 

England, perhaps, exhibits more than any 
other nation magnificent examples of these 
qualifications, equally admirable for the art 
with which they are executed, and the taste 
and ingenuity with which they are composed. 
I cannot here refrain from expressing a feel- 
ing of regret, that these stiuctures, sacred to 
the soil, are not more considered, better 
understood, and held in higher estimation, 
and more encouragement given to our anti- 
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quarians in that peculiar branch, to undertake 
a correct publication of our ecclesiastical and 
domestic architecture, befure ruin spreads its 
extending mantle, and preserve to after ages 
the remembrance of an extraordinary style, 
now fast sinking into oblivion, at the same 
time publishing to the world the riches of a 
great nation in the splendour of her ancient 
structures, and rendering a real service to the 
art of design. 

That some of our modern architects have 
developed great skill and considerable know- 
ledge in their erections, 1 candidly and joy- 
fully confess; for instance, St. Paul’s, and 
many other works of Sir Christopher Wren, 
present us with a display of numerous exam- 
ples of admirable works, executed with so 
much art, that they are, and ever will be, 
studied and admired by all intelligent and 
researching observers, 

“ Those massy columns in & circle rise, 

O'er which a pompous dome invades the skies ; 

Scarce to the top I stretched my aching sight, 

So large it spread, and swelled to such a height.” 

To him and many others we owe great 
improvementa in practice, especially in car- 
pentry, which has been carried to a much 
higher state of perfection than by any other 
nation ; and we are considerably indebted to 
many of our countrymen for several valuable 
books which have been published, explaining 
the various modes of conducting the several 
works, and enumerating the apparatus used, 
together with the properties and nature of 
materials adopted ; and let me here bear an 
humble tribute to the periodicals which now 
monthly add to our store ;_ to these, then, the 
various structures to be found in the United 
Kingdom, and elsewhere, must the architect 
devote much of his attention, in order to 
acquire and collect the rudiments of con- 
struction, and other branches of his profession, 
which practice, experience, and attentive ob- 
servation alone will render him consummately 
skilled in. 

Perhaps there is no material so much in 
requisition in buildings as iron; but yet so 
little attention is devoted to the parts thereof, 
that although capable of being converted to 
the most ornamental purposes, at the same 
time uniting stability with utility, it is made 
an eyesore, or, in many instances, a severe 
reproach on the skill and ingenuity of the 
architect The use and advantage of a 
thorough knowledge of the material will be 
best appreciated by those who serious!y con- 
sider the dread effects of a failure in its appli- 
cation, as it would happen most likely when 
the consequences would be most serious ; and, 
perhaps, there is no material which requires 
more the aid and assistance of science in its 
use, therefore the greater necessity tora con- 
stant study of its properties and capabilities. 
That. véry great improvements have been 
tuade in its application is every day more 


apparent, and which may be chiefly attributed 
to its great acquisition in manufacturing dis- 
tricts,'and thereby produces additional reasons 
for a more minute cultivation of a thorough 
knowledge of its utility and value. Another 
reason for its adoption is on the score of eco- 
nomy, fur although the opulence of the nation 
might warrant a supposition of prodigality in 
its public buildings, yet where thousands and 
tens of thousands are squandered in the most 
trifling, contemptible, and ridiculous modes, 
yet, in respect to the arts, especially archi- 
tecture, the public liberality has yet been seen 
only to extend to almost a mere nothing, a 
foundation certainly much too weak to sustain 
an edifice either creditable to the national 
taste or native genius. 

The existence of pure iron was formerly 
questioned ; of the fact that such pieces have 
been found, I believe there remains little 
doubt, indeed none at all, if we rely on highly 
respectable authorities. A large piece of 
native iron was found in South America, in 
1783, by a Spaniard, which was found to be 
pure and soft iron, easily cut, and capable of 
being wrought without difficulty when heated, 
some portions of which are deposited in the 
British Museum, us specimens of the block. 
It has been likewise a matter of doubt whether 
the ancient Greeks, towards whom we gene- 
rally look for authorities as to the early pro- 
gress in the arts, were acquainted with the use 
of iron. 

In the description of the games instituted 
by Achilles, on the death of Patroclus, trans- 
lated by Cowper, we find the following :-— 

“ The hero next an iron clod produced 

Rough trom the forge, and wont to task the might 

Of King tion ; but when him he slew 

Pelides’ glorious chief, with other spoils, 

From Thebes conveyed it in his fleet to Troy.” 

Iutap. 

If iron had been common among. the 
Greeks, we may assume that a lump of the 
metal of the size described by the poet or his 
translator would have been no unworthy prize 
of hervic contention ; but as itis by no means 
clear that the knowledge of iron for military 
purposes really existed, much less that the 
art of subjugating so stubborn a material, was 
at that time known. 

At what period the smelting of iron ore, 
so abundant in this country, was first under. 
taken, does not, I believe, appear. It will 
be readily admitted by those conversant in 
early history, as well as by those who respect 
traditional probability, that the earliest uses 
to which it was devoted were probably wea- 
pons of warfare. Although a considerable 
degree of perfectiun appears to have been 
attained at a very early period in the working 
of iron, the art of casting articles in sand 
from the metal in its crude state, seems to have 
been either unknown or not practised till a 
comparatively late period. That it is fitted 
for every purpose in building is not asserted, 
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especially considering the climate of England ; 


but its usefulness for the support of great 


weights, exposed in situations subject to 
rapid decay, and for the prevention of fire, 
must be self-evident, as, in, the latter case, 
we have seen several instances lately, which 


fully bear testimony to the correctness of this 


observation, where there is every reason to 
suppose, that, had not the brestummer sup- 
porting the front wall of the house been of 
iron, the same would have been precipitated 
into the street, and thereby, perhaps, a sacri- 
fice of many lives. There have been instances 
of failures in the use of this material, which, 
perhaps, has much prejudiced the public 
mind against its adoption more generally in 
buildings ; but yet these may have been cases 
where it has arisen from a want of a proper 
‘knowledge of its properties, and not from any 
defect in the material itself. 

Persons are tuo apt to imagine that a large 
piece of iron must possess infinite strength, 
andthe dimensions of the most important 
a of structures are frequently fixed upon 

guess, and from such causes ensues un- 
pleasant consequences. [he chief and prin- 
cipal object is to regard the fitness, strength, 
and durability, at the same time endeavouring 
to produce, with those qualifications, a pleas- 
ing effect, correctness of design, and light- 
ness of parts, yet at no sacrifice to the stability 
of the erection. When it is considered that 
the parts of a building should assume any 

rticular form or position, as well as stress, 
it will become obvious that something more 
than mere resistance to fracture should be 
calculated. | In the evidence given before the 
jury on the failure of the Royal Brunswick 

heatre, the archietcts examined on that 
occasion differed materially as to the appli- 
cation of iron for the purposes of roofs ; yet 
there are many recent instances where iron 
roofs have been adopted with complete success. 
I might mention the roof over the fruit mar- 
ket at Covent-yurden, where it is composed of 
fron and wood, that has a very light and 
agreeable effect; the fish-market at the 
Hungerford-market is wholly of iron, with 
sheet iron (? zinc) covering. In chapels 
lately erected, the cluster columns have been 
made of iron six inches diameter, cast hollow, 
with a stone core for their reception, and the 
height of which, I believe, are twenty-five 
feet; but yet, for the want of a little atten- 
tion to these matters, every body must regret 
the bad effect which is produced by the in- 
troduction of iron girders, in chapels and 
elsewhere, without combining a spirit of de- 
sign with that of utility, and perhaps eco- 
nomy ; little or no attention is paid to the 
adoption of iron columns in shop windows, 
where they become necessary for the stabi- 
lity of the building, which, if properly con- 
sidered, instead of forming a blot in the 
design, might be made conducive to its 
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general gooi effect, and that without detri- 
ment to its stability or usefulness. 

As regards the qualities of iron, we find 
the following recommendations : — White 
cast iron is less subject tu be destroyed by 
rusting than the gray kind ; and it is also less 
soluble in acids; therefore it may be usefully 
employed where hardness is necessary, and 
where its brittleness is not a defect ; but it 
should not be chosen for purposes where 
strength is necessary. When cast smooth, 
it makes excellent bearings fur gudgeons or 
pivots to run upon, and is very durable, having 
little friction; white cast iron, in a recent 
fracture, has a white and radiated appearance, 
indicating a crystaline structure, it is very 
brittle and hard; gray cast iron has a granu- 
lated fracture of a gray colour, with some 
metallic lustre : it is much softer and tougher 
than the white cast iron, but between these 
kinds there are varieties of cast iron having 
various shades of these qua!itiex, those should 
be esteemed the best which approach nearest 
to the gray cast iron. Gray cast iron is used 
for artillery, and is sometimes termed gun- 
metal. | 

The utmost care should be employed to 
render the iron in each casting of an uni- 
form quality, because in iron of different qua- 
lities the contraction is different, which 
causes an unequal tension among the parts of 
the metal, impairs its strength, and renders 
it liable to. sudden and unexpected failures. 
When the texture is not uniform, the surface 
of the casting is usually uneven where it 
ought to have been even. This unevenness, 
or the irregular swells and hollows on the 
surface of a casting, is caused by the unequal 
contraction of the iron of different qualities. — 
[Extracted from the Civil Engineer and 
Architect’s Journal. No. 16,—a work of 
great merit and utility.] 


CURIOUS BEQUESTS. 
(From the Reports of the Commissioners on Charities.) 
BLAGRAVE’S CHARITY. 
Joun Braarave, by will, dated 30th June, 
1611, devised to Joseph Blagrave, and his 
heirs, a mansion-house, in Swallowfield, and 
all other his lands and messuages in the 
parishes of Swallowfield, Eversley, and 
Reading, in the counties of Berks, Wilts, 
and Hants, under condition that the said 
Joseph Blagrave, and his heirs, shuuld 
yearly and for ever, upon Good-Friday, be- 
tween the hours of six and nine in the 
morning, pay 102, in a new purse of leather, 
to the Mayor and Burgesses of Reading, to 


the intent that they ehould provide that the 
same should be yearly bestowed, in the fure- 
noon of the same day in manner following, 
viz.: twenty noble, to one poor maiden ser- 
vant who should have served, dwelt, and 
continued in any one service within any of 
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the three parishes of Reading, in good name 
and fame, five years at the least, for her pre- 
ferment in marriage ; and to avoid partiality 
in the chance, he ordained that there should 
be every Good-Friday three such maidens in 
election, to cast and try by lot whose fortune 
should be: that of those three, one should be 
taken out of each parish, if it could be; and 
that every fifth year one of the three should 
be chosen from Southcote, if any there should 
have lived so long; and that there should 
be special choice of such maids as had served 
longest in any one place, and whose friends 
were of least ability to help them. That 10s. 
should be given on the same day to the 
preacher of St. Lawrence’s, fur a sermon ; and 
that after sermon there should be 20s. 
given to threescore of the. poorest house- 
holders of the said parish, who should accom- 
pany the maiden, to whom the lot had fallen, 
home to her dwelling-place, and there leave 
her, with her: purse of 20 nobles. That the 


ringers should have 3s. 4d. to ting a peal till. 


the said maiden reach home. That 20s., 
parcel of the 1U/,, be sent to the threescore 
poor people of the parish of St. Mary, and 6s. 
to 24 poor people of St. Giles’s parish, 3d. 
a-piece; and that the clerk of St. Lawrence 
and the youngest churchwarden should have 
each 3s. 4d. : with liberty to the said Mayor 
and Burgesses to enter in case of non- 
payment, and receive the rents for one whole 
year upon every such default. 

The testator also gave certain interests in 
leasehold premises and annuities for years, to 
the said Mayor and Burgesses, for them to 
make provision for certain persons of tes- 
tator’s family; with directions to them to 
retain 200/., to be bestowed in buying and 
pulling down the middle row of houses in the 
market-place at Reading, standing between 
the pump and the cage, to the intent that the 
market-place should be enlarged ; and if they 
should purchase and pull down the same, 
within two years after his disease, that they 
should retain another 1002, to build a covered 
walk on the south side of St. Lawrence’s 
Church, 10 feet broad at the least, from the 
church porch to the west end of belfry, for 
the mayor and burgesses, and other people, 
to walk and sit dry. 

The premises in the market-place were 
pulled down, and the. middle row of houses 
removed, and the covered walk was erected in 
the place pointed out, and is still kept in re: 
pair by the corporation. 

In respect of the first bequest, the sum of 
100. is yearly received from Sir Henry Russell, 
Bart., of Swallowfield Park, the owner of a 
considerable estate in that parish, which 
comprises the property formerly belunging to 
the testator. 

Three girls are selected by the mayor and 
aldermen on Good-Friday morning, one from 
each of the three parishes in Reading. The 
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applicants produce a certificate of a continued 
service, in-one family, for five years at least. 
They each throw three dice, and the one who 
gains the highest number is announced as the 
“ lucky maiden,” and receives a purse con- 
taining the 20 nobles, 6. 13s. 4d. The per- 
son gaining this prize is not considered eligi- 
ble to be elected to stand for either of the 
other charities of the same description. 

The girl who throws the second highest 
number receives 4/., and the third 3/. from 
Mr. Annesley’s Churity hereafter mentioned. 
Every fifth year the Hamlet of Southcote is 
entitled-to supply a candidate, and in that 
year the parish of St. Mary is excluded. 
The proceedings of the day are entered in 
the diary of the corporation. 

At the same time 20s. is paid to the 
churchwardens of St. Lawrence, for the use 
of the preacher, the clerk; the ringers, and 
younger churchwarden, and Is. is puid for 
the purse, and 8d. paid to the clerk of the 
Hall, (Town Clerk,) and 2¢. 5s. is paid to 
the poor of the three parishes, 20s. to St. 
Mary’s, 20s. to St. Lawrence’s, and 5s. to 
St. Giles’s, which is distributed at Easter, 
according to the directions of the will. The 
latter parish appears to be deprived of 1s. 
yearly, which 1s applied ‘in the purchuse of 
a purse, which vat to be furnished by_the 
payer of the rent charge. 

The form of procession and ringing home 
is now discontinued. si 


ANNESLRY’S CHARITY. 


Martin Annesley, Esq., a very old member 
of the corporation, 18th August, 1809, ad- 
dressed a letter to the mayor and aldermen, 
wherein, in allusion to the preceding chari- 
ties, he stated, that from motives of kindness 
for the unsuccessful candidates on Good- 
Friday, he had, about twenty years before, 
been induced to muke a small donation to 
alleviate their disappointment, and that it 
was his wish to make the same more secure 
and permanent than it then was; and also 
poset benefaction of the same kind, which 
had been disposed of at the election of the 
mayor, but had lately been discontinued. 

And he added, for those purposes, and to 
show his gratitude to the corporation, from 
whom he had received many marks of re- 
spect, it was his particular wish that they 
would accept the trust of this small bene- 
faction, and permit him to transfer into their 
names the sum of 350/, stock, to be disposed 
of in the same proportions as his mite was 
on Good-Friday. 

’ In another letter, dated JO0th August, 
1820, entered in the diary of the corporation, 
Mr. Annesley, after stating that Mr. Bondry 
and Mr. Richards, by their deed, 10th April, 
1755, had directed, that as the parish of St, 
Lawrence was much larger, and likely to 
produce a greater number of candidates than 
the parish of St. Giles, therefore every fifth 
















year no maid shouid be elected out of the 
parish of St. Giles, but two of the said three 
should be taken out of the parish of St. 
Lawrence, and one from St. Mary, expressed 
his opinion, that by the alterations in the 
population, the inhabitants of St. Giles, and 
consequently the servants, had become nu- 
merous as the parish of St. Lawrence, for 
which reason he wished, in every such filth 
year, wherein by the above directions the 
parish of St. Giles would be excluded, that 
three maids should be elected out of the 
parish of St. Giles’ only, to throw for his 
addition ; and he particularly wished that no 
servant who should obtain, or even throw for 
his donation, should be precluded from the 
benefit they might be entitled to at any fu- 
ture election. Mr. Annesley diedin 1822, 
having added to the amount of stock at first 
given; and there is now, in respect of this 
charity, the sum of 5004 three per cent. 
consols, standing in the names of the mayor, 
aldermen, and burgesses of Reading, and 

roducing an annual dividend of 15/., which 
is disposed of by the chamberlain, according 
to the directions of the donor. 

On Good-Friday the sum of 4/. is paid to 
the second lucky maid who throws for Bla- 
grave’s Charity, and 3/. to the third. And 
on the last Monday in August, the same 
sums are paid in the same way to the second 
and third candidates, for the gift of Bondry 
and Richards ; and the sum of 6s. is paid an- 
nually for four purses to contain the money 
given to the candidates. This disposition 
leaves the sum of 14s. a-year unappropriated ; 
on which account, and in consequence of 
the temporary suspension of Bondry’s and 
Richards’s Gilt during the time that charity 
was in debt. there is now a balance in hand 
in favour of this charity of 192. 17s. 6d. 

The balance may easily be reduced by 
making a small addition to each of the ee 
for two or three succeeding years. . Q. 





‘TREACHERY OF A NEW ZEALAND 
CHIEF. 


Mr. S. jun., a partner in a respectable firm in 
Sidney, engaged in the flax trade, established 
asettlement at Touranga, in the Bay of Plenty, 
and a branch station on the island in the Ro- 
torua Lake, situated in the elevated plains in 
the interior. He had commissioned a Euro- 


‘pean to purchase the dressed article from the 


Natives. Mr.S., on arriving at one period at 


the station, ‘was requested by the principal 


chief of the district to remove the trade to 
another village outside the lake, as the natives 
intended to change their residence near some 
plantations, at adistance from the island, and 
to carry flax to that isolated place, he added, 
would be too burthensome. Mr. S. complied, 


and on the following day superintended the 
‘temoval. ; “9 
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A iarge cane was brought expressly to re- 
move the goods. About one-half the trading 
materials was disposed of in the canoe, when 
a scuffle ensued between the natives and the 
Englishman in the canoe. Mr. S., together 
with another respectable trader, has:ened to 
his assistance, and perceived the natives 
around began to be troublesome. A powerful 
native attempted to drag Mr. S. into the ca- 
noe, and would have succeeded, if that gen- 
tleman had not hastily drawn a dirk to defead 
himself; this was wrested away, and the na- 
tive would have overpowered him had not 
Mr. S. fortunately drawn forth a pistol and 
presented it; the ruffian then hastened 
away. 

The poor man who was first assaulted in 
the canoe, was soon overpowered and thrown 
into the lake, when several muscular fellows 
threw themselves in after him, kept his head 
under water, and ripped up his stomach 
with knives. Mr. S. and his companiun 
seeing his blood crimson the water, ran to the 
house, determined to sell their lives us dearly 
as possible. A crowd assembled of upwards 
of three hundred natives, who were infu- 
riated, und attempted to draw them from 
the house, and tear them to pieces. The 
two traders presented their pieces, which 


kept for a few seconds these furies at bay, 


when about a dozen young chiefs rallied, 
and attempted to interfere and save them, 
‘This the savage multitude were not disposed 
to grant, when these protectors environed 
the hut, and determined to guerd the Eng- 
lishmen with their lives. The din and cla- 
mour was terrific, sufficient to appal the 
stoutest hearts. This lasted for full twenty 
minutes, during which the Europeans were 
kept in dreadful suspense; the hut they had 
taken shelter in was small, made of dried 
rushes, and the barbarians without, threw 
firebrands to burn them within the. place, 
but they were as quickly plucked away by 
their young friends. These gentlemen heard 
the tumult among the savages arising from 
the distribution of the body of their mur- 
dered comrade, and heard the promises of 
the head chief, that all should participate in 
human flesh as soon us the white men were 
taken from the house. , 


After some time, the fury of the savages 
subsided in some degree, and the young 
— entered the hut, and brought the 

nglishmen forth. Mr. S. inquired why 
they had. acted so unaccountably; he was 
told in answer, that he had no business to 
remove the trade from the island. On Mr. 
S. demanding from the principal chief if he 
had not done.so at his request, no answer 
was given. He next requested to know 
what they required him to do; he was 
answered, “ remove your goods when you 
please, we repent of what we have done, 
our anger is past,”’ on which several chiefs 
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ran into the house and carried every thing 
that was left into the canoe. The goods 
that hud been previously placed there had 
all been stolen; these were now mostly re- 
turned, and the natives depurted themselves 
as if nothing had happened, except the prin- 
cipal chief, who approached the gentlemen, 
and cried the lament over them. This hypo- 
critical wretch had been the sole cause of 
the disturbance. Mr. S. now demanded the 
body of his unfortunate countryman, but a 
very small portion of the viscera and an arm, 
was all he could recover. These remains 
were placed on the wretched hut, which was 
set fire to, and were speedily consumed, the 
trade was then taken to the mainland, and 
carried by the natives to the new plantation, 
but as early as an opportunity offered, the 
station was abandoned by the Europeans.— 
Polack’s New Zeatand. 
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tique appearance and construetion, being 
apparently hollowed out of a single tree, 
were discovered imbedded in the mud. 


The earliest supposed specimen of a royal 
letter, is a short note from Henry V. to the 
Bishop of Durham, 10th February, 1418, It 
is in the Cott. Coll. Brit. Mus. 

In the minor correspondence of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, we find the following, 
amongst: o'her etymologies :—Alkoran, Arab 
al, the, and koran, reading: the reading (like 
biblios, the book, the Bible)— Austria, a La- 
tinised shape of the German, Osterreich ; 
oster, east, and reich, kingdom.—Caravan- 
sera, Persian; carwan, a company of travel- 
lers, and sura, a house, or an inn,—Hindos- 
tan, Persian: Hindoo, black, and stan, 





place; the place of the blacks—Mahommed, 


Mohammadan, the 





The Gatherer. 

A monk, who was a very ingenious man, 
and a good preacher, (says M. de Bernitz,) 
being at commons with the rest of his confra- 
ternity, among the different meats served at 
table, were a dish of ctay-fish. The monk, 
who was telling some story, which he always 
did agreeably, and with many witty reflections, 
became silent all of a sudden, changed colour, 
grew pale, stared prodigiously, while the 
perspiration poured down all parts of his face, 
and he appeared in so languid a state, that he 
seemed ready to fall from his chair; but the 
superior had no sooner thrown upon his plate 
a large handfui of cray-fish, than he recovered 
from his fanting fit, his spirits revived as if 
he had awoke from a profound sleep, and he 
commenced devowing with a surprising avi- 
dity the cray-fish, with their shells and claws, 
fetching at the same time deep sighs, and 
‘having a tremour in all his limbs, particularly 
in his hands. After he had thus satisfied 
his appetite, and was entirely come to him- 
self, he declated that he had no idea of any- 
thing that had happened; but at the same 
time stated, that as he was one day preaching 
ina charch that was common to the Catholics 
und Lutherans, he perceived a little boy at 
the church-door with a cray-fish in his hand, 


emotion, and that he should have become 
speechless, if he had not quickly turned his 
eyes from the object, and ordered the door to 
be shut. He also said, that he could eat a 
hundred cray-fish, that he had even eaten 
more; and that he always experienced the 
same symptoms on seeing any, if he was not 
immediately desired to eat of them. 
W. G. C. 

Irish Canoes.—A short time ago, when the 
water was drawn off for the purpose of deep- 
ening a part of Lough Reavy, nearest the dis- 
‘charge pipes, three uld canoes, of very an- 


properly Mohammed ; 


or from Hamadu, to bless, 


‘or praise.—Otter of roses, Persian ; atar, per- 


fume. Silk, first wrought in the East, Arab ; 
silken, a thread. 


A man should be in the world what a good 
book is in a library, an object always seen 
with interest and shieneen, and from whose 
acquaintance we never fail to gain something. 
— Madame Campan. 

The L i a -— Peter 
Hein, a Dutchman, rose from a cabin-boy to 
the rank of an Admiral. In the moment of 
victory, in an action with the Spaniards, 
he was slain. Their high mightinesses 
sent a deputation to Delft, to condule with 
his mother upon the loss of her son. ‘The 
simple old woman, who still remained in 
her original obscurity, answered the deputies, 
“1 always foretold that Peter would perish 
like a miserable wretch that he was; he loved 
nothing but rambling from one country to 
another, and now he has received the reward 
of his folly.” 


~ Sleep..—Sleep suspends our misfortunes, 
and strengthens us, that we may the better 
support them when awake. It also refreshes 
the powers of both body and mind. It con- 
tributes to health when we are in sickness. 
When afflictions press upon us, those mo- 
ments given up to sleep are the most happy 
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‘of our existence. 
on which, he instantly felt the strongest - 


A Secret is like silence; you cannot 
talk about it and keep it. It is like money; 
when once you know there is any concealed, 
it is half discovered. “ My dear Murphy,” 
said an Irishman to his friend, “ why did you 
betray the secret I told you?” ‘Is it be- 
traying you call it? Sure, when I found I 
was’nt able to keep it myself, didn’t I do 
well to tell it to somebody that could ?” 
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